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Street-railways  or  street-tram- 
ways will  be  mischievous  and  danger 

ous  obstructions  and  nuisances  in 
the  crowded  streets  of  London. 
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\ications  on  this  subject  can  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  J.  E.  BRADFIELD,  Parliamentary  dyent  in  Opposition, 
2,  Strand,  London,  W.C.~] 


SIKEET  TRAMWAYS  IN  LONDON, 


The  following  papers  show — 

That  the  passing  of  a  private  Bill  to  lay  down  iron  rail- 
ways in  the  crowded  streets  of  London,  will  be — 

1.  OPPOSED  to  the  principle  of  the  Streets  Act,  1867, 

passed  to  regulate  the  traffic  of  the 
Metropolitan  streets,  and  "  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof"— (p.  5). 

2.  OPPOSED  to  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

1858,  which,  on  the  Motion  of  the 
late  Right  Hon.  Lord  Llanover  (then 
Sir  B.  Hall),  rejected  a  private  Bill  to 
lay  Tramways  in  the  New  (Euston  and 
Marylebone)  Road— (pp.  11  &  19). 

3.  OPPOSED  to  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Train's  Bays- 

water  Tramway,  removed  in  1861 — 
(p.  11,  &c.) 

4.  OPPOSED  to  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Tram's  Victoria 

Street  (Westminster)  Tramway,  re- 
moved in  1861— (p.  12). 

5.  0  P  P  0  S  E  D  to  the  decisions  of  the  Jury  and  the  Court 

of  Queen's  Bench,  on  the  indictment 
in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Train,  re 
the  Westminster  Bridge  Road  Tram- 
way—(p.  13). 
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6,  OPPOSED  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  seen 

such  in  work  in  New  York— (p.  25,  &c.) 

7,  OPPOSED  to  the  Reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 

of  Works  in  1866,  1867— (p.  24). 

8.  0  P  P  0  S  E  D  to  the  decision  of  the  Committee  of  the 

House  of  Commons,  which  reported 
against  the  preamble  of  the  London 
Tramway  and  Despatch  Company's 
Bill,  1861— (pp.  15  &  24). 

9.  0  P  P  0  S  E  D  to     the     decision     of     the      House     of 

Commons,  which  "  put  off"  the  Second 
Reading  of  Mr.  Train's  Street-Rail 
Bill,  1861— (pp.  16  &  20,  &c.) 

10.  FINALLY,  while  Public  Acts  are  passed  Session  after 
Session  for  the  Regulation  and  Local 
Government  of  the  Metropolis,  for  the 
Thames  Embankment,  the  Drainage  and 
Improvement  of  its  thoroughfares,  and 
for  (as  before  remarked)  the  Regulation 
of  its  streets  and  the  passage  of  private 
persons11  carriages,  the  following  pages 
it  is  submitted  demonstrate  that  the 
Tramway  schemes  before  Parliament, 
1868,  are  altogether  opposed  to  the 
wants  and  exigencies  of  the  population 
and  trade,  and  if  passed  will  create 
in  the  already  crowded 
streets  of  traffic  most  mis- 
chievous and  dangerous 
obstructions  and  nuisances. 


STATEMENT. 


T™  +^c 


In  this  Session  (1868)  two  Tramway  schemes  are  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  both  for  laying  down  lines  of  rails 
in  crowded  and  populous  thoroughfares,  and  both  seek 
the  powers  of  exclusive  carrying,  which  have  been  asked 
previously  from  Parliament  by  the  Bills  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Train 
and  other  parties,  and  refused. 

In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  reiterate  several  of  the 
facts  before  submitted  against  Tramways,  as  a  system,  in 
the  closely  and  densely  thronged  streets  of  the  Metropolis, 
viewing  the  question  as  from  a  public  point  of  view. 

The  mere  details  of  the  schemes  it  is  not  intended  to  discus?. 

But  these  private  schemes  for  laying  iron  rails  on  the 
public  thoroughfares,  and  appropriating,  in  some  instances 
by  double  lines,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  streets,  must  be 
primarily  considered  with  reference  to  the  circumstances 
which  have  occurred  since  the  last  application  to  Parliament: 
and  very  few  words  must  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  such 
projects  "are  of  a  character  which  will  trench  upon  and 
injuriously  affect  the  transit  of  vehicular  locomotion. 

I.  As  regards  the  new  Streets  Act. 

In  the  hist  Session  the  "Metropolitan  Streets  Act,"  1867, 
was  passed.  The  principle  of  this  Act  was  to  select  and 
set  apart  a  distinct  district  within  the  Metropolis  for  the 
special  purpose  of  "  Exceptional  Legislation." 


The  district  selected  for  such  "  Exceptional  Legislation" 
was  an  area  measured  four  miles  from  Charing  Cross. 

The  Common  Law  rightl  of  the  Public  to  use  the  streets 
in  this  area  was  virtually  repealed  by  this  Act. 

The  reason  given  for  such  extreme  "  Exceptional  Legishi- 
tion "  was  the  ever-increasing  traffic  in  the  crowded  streets 
of  the  Central  districts  and  immediate  vicinity,  and  the 
narrow  and  confined  "  gorges  "  in  some  of  our  main  arteries 
of  communication ;  and  it  therefore  became  a  necessity  to 
legislate  for  a  Specific  Area,  covering  the  great  movements 
of  traffic. 

This  extreme  "  Exceptional  Legislation "  however,  did 
not  merely  affect  the  Common  Law  rights  of  those  who 
passed  in  vehicles,  but  it  affected  the  resident  community, 
and  the  transactions  of  the  Local  Trader. 

The  Wholesale  Trader,  the  Public,  the  Local  Trader, 
and  the  Householder,  are  by  this  Public  Act  crippled, 
and  prejudiced  in  their  rights  of  going  over  and 
using  their  streets  as  they  liked,  when  they  liked,  carrying 
what  they  liked  thereon,  receiving  what  they  liked  there- 
from and  into  their  houses,  and  at  such  times  as  they  liked. 

The  preamble  to  the  Act  explains  this  is  for  a  Metropolitan 
GOOD,  namely : — 

"  WHEREAS  it  is  expedient  to  make  further 
"  Provisions  for  regulating  the  Traffic  in  the  Streets 
(S  of  the  Metropolis,  and  for  the  greater  Security 
"  of  the  Inhabitants  thereof." 

By  this  Streets  Act  the  Police  Authorities,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  can 
constitute  certain  portions  of  the  streets  within  four  miles, 
or  even  the  whole  of  them,  into  "  Special  Limits"  and,  if  they 


arc  so  constituted,  several  stringent  enactments  can  be 
enforced  as  to  the  delivery  and  receipt  of  Beer,  Coals, 
and  Casks  (except  Wines  and  Spirits).  And  the  passage 
through  the  ie  Special  Limits  "  (in  certain  hours)  of  Carts, 
Carriages,  &c.,  laden  with  Timber  of  certain  dimensions, 
and  the  carrying  of  Ladders,  &c. ;  and  also  the  passage  of 
Vehicles  with  more  than  four  horses  (except  by  permission) 
is  prohibited. 

There  are  also  provisions  as  to  the  "  route  "  to  be  taken 
by  all  Carts,  Carriages,  &c.,  with  power  to  prohibit  any 
Carriage  or  other  vehicle  from  coming  into  any  street, 
or  part  of  a  street — for  the  purpose  only  of  passing  to 
its  destination  in  some  other  street,  or  part  of  a  street — 
and  also  with  respect  to  the  line  to  Le  kept  by  persons  riding 
or  driving. 

Then,  as  to  the  general  limits  of  four  miles,  there  are 
certain  enactments  as  to  the  removal  of  Dust,  the  deposit 
of  Articles  on  the  Footway  (the  Costermonger  clause), 
the  driving  of  Cattle,  the  taking  up  and  setting  down  of 
Passengers  by  Public  Conveyances,  &c.  £c. 

The  London  Gazette  has  published  the  approval  of  the' 
Secretary  of  State  to  several  Police  "  Special  Limits"  under 
the  powers  of  the  Act. 

Now,  it  is  submitted,  that  it  is  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  principle  of  this  Public  Act,  that  after  all  the  public 
have  had  to  be  brought  within  its  operation  for  the  public 
good,  that  a  private  company,  like  a  Tramway  Company, 
should  be  allowed  to  obtain  a  private  Tramway  Bill,  to 
appropriate  for  their  purposes  part  of  the  carriage  wav, 
in  the  Session  immediately  following  the  passing  of  such 
Public  Act. 


Time  has  not  been  given  to  shew  how  far  the  Streets  Act 
is  perfect,  or  how  many  amendments  or  modifications  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  in 
its  experiment  at  "  Exceptional  Legislation "  for  London 
Traffic. 

On  reflection,  this  subject  of  the  Streets  Act  must  be 
considered  as  raising  a  fatal  objection  to  the  passing  of  all 
Tramway  Bills  this  Session. 

These  Tramway  schemes  of  1868  propose  to  lay  down 
iron  rails  (double  set  of  iron  rails,  being  four  rails,  one  row 
up  and  one  down),  in  such  closely  packed  and  crowded 
e(  gorges  "  as — 

1.  The  Tottenham  Court  Road,  in  some  places  not 

allowing  4  feet  on  either  side  for  the  public :  a 
private  'speculation  appropriating  all  the  avail- 
able transit  portion  of  a  public  street. 

2.  Hampstead  Road,  where  in  parts,  near  the  Euston 

Road,  the  same  narrow  places  are  proposed  to 
be  left  for  the  other  Traffic. 

3.  Upper  Street,  Islington,  where,  between  Barns- 

bury  Street  and  the  Green,  less  than  4  feet  is 
proposed  to  be  left  on  either  side  for  the  public 
— not  standing  room  for  a  trader's  own  vehicle 
before  his  door. 

4-.  "  Elephant  and  Castle." 

5.  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  Lambeth;  and  in  other 
Roads  and  places  where  even  the  single  lines 
of  Mr.  Train  were  objectionable  and  dangerous, 
it  is  now  proposed  to  place  double  lines. 
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Can  it  be  conceived  possible  that  such  serious  infringements 
of  the  public  rights  should  be  permitted  for  one  moment  ? 
It  must  be  taken  for  granted,  that  if  the  Legislature  had  not 
even  passed  the  late  Streets  Traffic  Act,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  streets  and  their  dangers  have  not  diminished 
since  the  days  of  G.  F.  Train.  And  surely,  if  his  single  lines 
of  rails  would  not  be  tolerated  for  their  mischiefs  and 
dangers,  and  defiance  of  public  rights,  these  schemes— pro- 
moted after  so  large  an  addition  to  our  vehicular  traffic,  and 
after  the  necessities  and  dangers  of  our  streets  have  produced 
Government  legislation — ought,  in  all  conscience,  to  be  rejected 
as  dangerous  and  improper. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  reason  why  "  crawling  cabs  "  are  so 
often  about,  is  the  want  of  "  public  stands."  Public  stands 
are  not  to  be  found  for  Cabs,  but  public  stands  are,  by  these 
Tramway  proposals,  to  be  "  legally  appropriated"  out  of 
public  thoroughfares — densely-crowded  thoroughfares — for 
"  Private  Tramway  Carriages."  Is  this  legislation  to  be  by 
a  private  Bill  ? 

Grave  as  the  objections  to  Tramways  are,  considered  from 
this  view  of  the  Traffic  Bill,  there  is  another  objection 
equally  serious,  which  must  suggest  itself  when  the  House  is 
asked  to  pass  the  Second  Reading.  The  public  are 
altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  what  these 
Tramway  schemes  really  are.  The  pro- 
moters have  not  laid  down  a  single 
yard  of  an  experimental  line  in  the 
Metropolis*.  Mr.  Train  before  he  asked  the  House  to 
pass  the  Second  Reading  of  his  Bill  put  down  his  rails  for 
inspection  and  trial  by  the  public  in  London.  No  such 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  by  the  present  parties,  and 
surely  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  House  to  assent  to 
the  Second  Reading  of  any  Bill  for  laying  down  u  Street- 
Uaihvay,  of  the  applicability  of  which  to  the  London 
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streets  the  public  have  only  the  ex  parte  statements  of  the 
projectors.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  the  Bill  will  contain 
powers  prohibiting  the  rails  rising  above  or  below  the 
surface  of  the  road,  and  therefore  there  will  be  no 
obstruction.  All  previous  schemes  have  failed,  and  the 
public  are  entitled  to  say  in  this  respect  "  we  will  walk  by 
sight  and  not  by  faith." 

As  regards  the  general  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
Tramways,  irrespective  of  the  question  as  viewed  in  the 
light  supplied  by  the  Streets  Traffic  Act,  the  remarks 
following  are  condensed  from  Mr.  Bradfield's  previous 
pamphlet  on  the  subject. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the  subject,  a  few  words 
are  necessary  in  reference  to  a  MISREPRESENTATION 
which  has  been  put  forth,  that  the  Promoters  of  these  Bills 
do  not  seek,  and  will  not  get,  a  monopoly  of  the  roads  by 
their  provisions. 

Now  Mr.  Tram's  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Commons  (as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  by  the  advice  of  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  because  "  it  trenched  on 
public  rights,"  and  also  because  "  one  of  the  clauses  em- 
powered all  public  bodies  having  the  control  of  the  great 
highways  of  the  country,  to  sanction  the  laying  down  by 
(  a  particular  company  '  of  a  system  of  transit,  6  Thus  (said 
the  Chairman)  conferring  on  that  company  a  monopoly  of 
the  roads" 

The  powers  which  were  to  be  exercised  under  Train's 
Bill,  could  not  be  put  in  force  without  the  actual  consent  of 
the  authorities  having  the  control  of  the  highways.  But 
what  are  these  Bills  of  1868  ?  why,  they  contain  positive 
compulsory  powers  to  lay  down  one  system  of  transit 
without  any  consent  of  any  "  body,"  and  that  too  to  parties 
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who  would  thus  have  conferred  on  them  "  a  monopoly  of  the 
roads,"  and  the  system  of  transit  by  flange  wheels,  the  only 
ivheels  which  could  run  on  tramways,  is,  in  the  terms  of  both 
Bills,  expressly  reserved  to  the  promoters  ! 

II.  The  rejection  of  a  Tramway  Bill,  1858. 

Before  stating  the  case,  as  regards  the  schemes  of  1861,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  that  the  first  Tramway  Bill  was  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  in  1858,  and  it  was  rejected  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  B.  Hall.  The  Report  from  Hansard's  is  in 
the  Appendix  :*  this  decision  in  itself  has  been  acted  upon  by 
Parliament  in  other  Tramway  cases,  to  which  we  now  go. 

III.  The  rejected  Tramway  Schemes  of  1861. 

In  1861  there  were  three  street  Tramways  or  Railways; 
in  Bayswater  Road,  in  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  and  in 
the  Kennington  Road. 

Tramways  were  well  experimented  upon  and  tried  at  that 
time,  as  regarded  the  point  of  practicability  upon  the  streets 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  also  as  regarded  the  equally  im- 
portant question  of  whether  the  Legislature  would  delegate 
to  a  private  speculation  that  which  was,  in  effect  and 
practice  (and  could  not  be  otherwise),  such  a  right  on  the 
public  highway  as  was  opposed  to  the  common  law  of 
England,  which  confers  upon  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
equal  rights  on  that  highway. 

Mr.  Train  was  summoned  before  the  Marylebone  Police 
Court  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  March,  1861,  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  Bayswater  Road,  when  Mr.  Yardley, 
the  Magistrate,  after  hearing  evidence,  decided  against 
Mr.  Train,  and  inflicted  a  nominal  fme.f 


Page  19.  f  See  Reports  in  Daily  Papers.  March,  1861. 
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The  residents  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  also  the  prin- 
cipal firms  in  Oxford  Street  and  other  parts,  having  traffic 
through  the  district,,  to  the  number  of  over  2,000,  then  all 
united  in  a  memorial  to  the  Roads  Commissioners  to  take 
up  the  nuisance  and  obstruction.  The  Roads  Commissioners 
did  not  act  hastily  upon  the  subject,  but  after  mature 
deliberation,  and  taking  Counsel's  advice,  confirming  the 
Magistrate's  opinion,  resolved  upon  the  removal  of  the 
railway ;  and  it  was  removed. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bayswater  Tramway  a  natural  fear 
extended  through  Oxford  Street  and  the  large  establishments 
at  the  West  End,  on  finding  how  complete  an  obstruction 
and  nuisance  the  Railway  was,  that  a  line  of  railway  through 
other  places  at  the  West  End  would  prevent  the  families 
accustomed  to  resort  to  their  emporiums,  from  either  riding 
on  horseback  or  in  carriages  in  their  direction,  on  account 
of  the  dangerous  jumps  and  jerks  in  crossing  and  re-crossing 
the  rails ;  and  that,  thus,  those  wrho  paid  high  rentals,  and 
consequently  heavy  parochial  rates,  solely  because  the 
position  of  their  establishments  commanded  a  trade,  would 
be  left  by  their  customers  for  streets  which  could  be 
approached  with  safety  and  ease. 

The  Tramway  (or  Street-Railway)  in  Victoria  Street  also 
had  a  long  trial ;  but  if  the  frontage  at  that  time  had  been 
filled  up  with  the  establishments  since  erected,  its  existence 
as  a  nuisance  would  have  been  so  much  felt  locally,  that  it 
would  have  remained  as  few  days  as  it  did  months. 

The  case  of  this  Railway  is  an  illustration  of  the 
necessities  of  the  streets  of  the  Metropolis  demanding  the 
most  perfect  freedom  for  traffic,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other. 

The  most  material  interest  (as  before  stated)  causing  the 
removal  of  the  Bayswater  Tramway,  was  that  of  the 
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trading  community,  gentry,  and  residents  in  the  district 
itself.  But  in  the  Victoria  Street  instance  there  was  no 
such  interest  in  opposition;  no  such  pressure  was  placed 
upon  the  authorities.  The  Tramway,  after  killing  several 
and  seriously  injuring  a  large  number  of  persons,  and 
figuring  in  the  Police  Court,*  grew  into  an  inconvenient 
obstruction  and  an  intolerable  nuisance,  even  in  a  thorough- 
fare in  many  parts  not  built  upon,  and  which  wise  men 
avoided  by  too  easy  and  comfortable  deviations — one 
accessible  to  all  vehicles,  on  the  south  side,  through  Smith 
Street,  and  the  other  open  to  private  vehicles  and  cabs 
through  the  Park.  It  was  removed  by  the  local  authorities. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  case — that  of  the  Kennington 
Road  Tramway  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Kennington 
Park.  Here  was  a  line  of  road  partly  suburban  and  partly 
urban;  but  what  exists  in  every  street  of  the  Metropolis 
existed  here  also,  that  is,  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
Metropolitan  traffic  to  get  to  its  destination  by  the  shortest 
route.  The  side  streets  pour  on  to  and  across  the  main 
roads  a  quantity  of  traffic. 


*  In  a  Police  Case  at  Westminster  Court,  against  a  driver  of  one  of  the 
Cars  for  careless  and  reckless  driving,  heard  on  the  24th  November,  1861, 
Mr.  Paynter  said,  "  This  collision  was  mainly  the  fault  of  those  who 
sanctioned  such  a  disgraceful  infringement  upon  public  rights  as  these 
Tramways,  which  were  most  dangerous  to  the  public.  He  did  not  know 
where  there  was  to  be  a  limit  to  such  innovations ;  for  surely  if  one  body 
of  people  were  permitted  to  make  a  Tramway,  it  would  be  unjust  to  prohibit 
another,  and  so  the  public  road  would  be  monopolized  by  such  speculations." 
— Eeport,  Times,  25th  November,  1861. 

Mr.  BARNARD  HOLT,  F.K.C.S.,  Westminster  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
in  his  Eeport,  December  1861,  says  : — I  regret  to  add  that  another  accident 
has  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  that  public  nuisance, 
the  "  Tramway,"  in  Victoria  Street — a  gentleman  having  been  admitted  into 
the  Westminster  Hospital,  under  my  care,  with  a  severe  fracture  of  the  leg. 
This  is  a  fourth  case  of  a  similar  character  that  has  been  admitted.  In  two 
of  the  cases  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  the  limb,  and  in  one  the  injured 
person  died  on  the  following  day. 
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No  greater  fallacy  could  exist  than  that  which  assumes 
that  our  traffic  goes  on  in  straight  lines  through  the  broad 
thoroughfares,  from  end  to  end.*  A  large  proportion  of 
the  traffic  on  the  few  broad  roads  we  have,  is  contributed 
from  the  side  streets,  and  let  off  again  on  to  other  side 
streets — altogether,  a  mixture  of  direct  and  lateral  traffic ; 
and  thus,  when  the  Kennington  Street-Rail  way  was  laid 
down,  the  result  was  that  this  traffic  became  impeded  and 
blocked,  and  the  spectacle  was  presented  (that  route  leading 
to  the  only  free  bridge  in  the  Metropolis,  west  of  Blackfriars 
— Westminster)  of  a  common  highway  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  appropriated  solely  for  a  private  speculation,  and 
the  other  for  the  public,  but  which  the  public  could  not 
use  without  the  dangerous  experiment  of  crossing,  or 
running  upon  the  rails. 

It  was  not  surprising,  then,  to  find,  that  on  an  indict- 
ment being  preferred  against  the  Lambeth  Yestry  and 
Mr.  G.  F.  Train,  for  a  public  nuisance,  the  evidence  should 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  resulted  in  a  verdict  of 
"  Guilty ; "  and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  upheld  the 
verdict.f  Here  is  a  case  in  which  a  Jury  and  the 
chief  Court  of  the  Kingdom  have  decided  that  a  Street- 
Railway  was  a  nuisance. 

*  Any  suggestion  founded  on  the  success  of  the  "  straight  line  course" 
of  vehicles  at  London  Bridge,  assuming  the  possibility  of  a  like  practical 
result  on  the  streets,  is  fallacious.  On  the  street  routes  vehicles  are 
frequently  required  to  be  diverted  on  to  and  off  the  side  streets.  Public 
vehicles  are  subject  to  be  stopped  also  for  taking  up  or  setting  down  ;  none 
of  which  circumstances  exist  on  the  "bridge  routes."  No  regulation  to 
make  traffic  "move  on  "upon  the  streets,  of  itself  prevents  a  blockage — it 
facilitates  the  transit ;  blockages  arise  from  vehicles  stopping  opposite 
warehouses,  &c.,  and  from  accidents,  but  more  frequently  from  the  traffic 
crossing  on  to  and  off  from  the  main  routes. 

f  The  indictment  was  tried  at  the  Kingston  Assizes,  on  4th  and  5th 
April,  1862,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Erie  and  a  Special  Jury.  During 
the  trial  on  the  5th,  the  "Jury  stated  that  they  did  not  require  any  further 
evidence,  as  they  had  come  to  a  conclusion  from  that  tendered.  Their 
verdict  would  be  against  the  defendants."  A  verdict  was  then  taken  against 
Train  and  his  foreman,  and  suspended  as  to  the  others.  On  the  12th  June, 
1862,  the  case  came  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  (Mr.  Justice  Wightman, 
Mr.  Justice  Crompton,  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn),  when,  to  ensure  the 
abatement  of  the  nuisance,  the  Court  inflicted  a  fine  of  £500  on  Mr.  Train. 
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Now,  let  us  pass  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  above  Tramways  were  laid  down  without  the  authority 
of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  and  before  testing  the  opinion  of 
a  Committee  of  the  House;  but  the  sanction  of  the 
authorities  in  every  case  was  not  given  until  the  promoters 
had  handed  over  to  the  Lambeth  Vestry,  the  Westminster 
Board,  and  to  the  Road  Commissioners  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  for  indemnity  against  law-suits  and  indictments. 
It  is  believed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  was  paid  to 
each  of  the  Local  Boards  before  they  sanctioned  the  railways. 

In  Session  1861  four  applications  were  made  to  the  House 
for  private  Bills  for  Tramways,  or  Street-Railways,  in  the 
Metropolis,  but  only  two  of  them  came  up  to  the  point  for 
discussion,  and  these  two  were  the  "  London  Tramway  and 
Despatch  Company,"  and  the  "  Street-Rail  Company," 
the  last  being  Mr.  G.  F.  Train's. 

The  LONDON  TRAMWAY  COMPANY'S  Bill  passed  without 
notice  on  the  second  reading,  and  went  into  Committee. 
The  scheme  of  rails  was  that  of  Mr.  Greaves,  represented 
in  the  evidence  to  be  far  superior  to  Mr.  Train's,  and 
presenting  none  of  the  certain  dangers  the  latter  was  proved 
to  cause.  This  Bill  was,  however,  opposed  before  the 
Committee ;  but  no  evidence  was  given  against  it ;  for,  on 
the  evidence  of  the  promoters  themselves,  the  Committee 
unanimously  decided  that  the  preamble  was  not  proved  to 
their  satisfaction,  and  the  Bill  was  rejected.* 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  was  H.  E.  Adair,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
Committee's  decision  would  have  great  weight  with  the 
House  itself  in  any  other  application.  It  was  the  first 
judicial  hearing  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  See  Appendix,  p.  2i. 
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Then,  as  to  Mr.  Train's  Bill,  upon  which  so  much 
exertion  and  energy  was  displayed :  it  was  originally  fixed 
for  second  reading  on  the  18th  February,  1861.  The 
promoters  then  adjourned  it  to  the  26th  February,  and  on 
the  26th  February  adjourned  it  again  to  the  6th  April;  it 
was  adjourned  by  them  also  to  the  16th  April,  and  on  that 
day,  on  the  debate  ensuing,  the  second  reading  was  rejected 
by  the  House  without  a  division. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  adjourn  the  case  again,  but  the 
House  determined  to  reject  the  Bill,  and  thus  to  decide  the 
principle. 

The  late  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  the  Right  Hon, 
W.  N.  Massey,  M.P.,  advised,  as  required  by  the  Standing 
Orders,  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  public  highway 
could  not  be  interfered  with  in  the  manner  proposed  by  a 
private  Bill.  Parliament  had  previously  dealt  with  the 
question  of  Irish  Tramways  by  a  public  Act,  and  a  public 
Bill  for  Scotland  was  then  before  it.  The  Speaker  also 
would  not  allow  the  Bill  to  be  adjourned,  and  the  Bill  was 
rejected. 

The  report  of  the  debate  is  printed  in  the  Appendix, 
p.  20,  &c. 

The  records  of  the  House  of  Commons  supply  another 
unanswerable  precedent  against  the  system  of  Tramways 
being  dealt  with  by  private  legislation,  as  the  House  gave 
permission  for  a  public  Bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  next 
Session,  1862,  which  passed  first  and  second  readings,  and 
was  referred  to  a  select  Committee  upstairs;  but  even  in 
dealing  with  the  Tramway  question  by  public  Bill,  the 
difficulties  were  so  great,  and  the  interests  in  the  Metropolis 
so  important  and  so  varied,  that  the  public  Bill  was  with- 
drawn at  a  late  period  of  the  Session,  23rd  July,  1862. 
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The  parties  interested  in  our  public  streets  are  numerous:— 

1.  The  vestries  and  local  boards.  2.  The  water  com- 
panies. 3.  The  gas  companies.  4.  The  passing  traffic, 
5.  The  public  at  large. 

The  necessary  taking  up  our  roads  by  the  gas  and  water 
companies  often  involves  blockages,  and  where  the  passing 
traffic  is  extensive,  or  the  "  gorge  "  very  narrow,  the  whole 
stream  is  thrown  into  disorder.  These  blockages  would  !»• 
increased  in  extent,  and  the  time  for  repairs,  &c.,  prolonged, 
if  these  companies  had  to  open  up  to  their  mains  in 
thoroughfares  with  railways  on  the  surface. 

The  failure  of  the  public  Bill  practically  decided  the 
question  against  Tramways  altogether  in  the  populous 
portion  of  the  Metropolitan  streets;  but,  irrespective  of  this, 
if  the  question  of  Street-Railways  and  Tramways  on  the 
streets  of  London  has,  in  the  several  instances  before  stated, 
had  a  fair  trial,  there  can  be  no  justification  in  any  parties 
now,  especially  after  the  passing  of  the  Streets  Act,  seeking, 
by  another  but  simply  private  Bill,  to  re-open  the  whole  of 
this  question,  by  a  proposition  more  dangerous  to  the  streets 
and  to  the  trade  and  traffic  of  the  Metropolis  within  the 
four-mile  area,  than  that  involved  in  Mr.  Train's  Bill,  which 
was  permissive  in  its  character. 

No  argument  can  be  adduced  from  circumstances  con- 
nected with  Street-Railways  in  Continental  or  even  our 
provincial  towns,*  being  advantageous  or  otherwise,  because 
the  circumstances  themselves  are  widely  different  In 
London  we  have  an  enormous  population,  whose  necessities 

*  It  is  alleged  an  indictment  failed  against  the  Birkenhead  Tramway:  but 
what  is  the  traffic  of  Birkenhead  ?  In  1861  it  was  urged  that  because  the 
Birkenhead  Tramway  was  a  success  they  would  succeed  in  London.  One  of 
the  Metropolitan  Members,  on  this,  truly  and  curtly  met  the  argument  by 
the  question— What  is  there  in  Birkenhead  ?  it  is  the  city  of  the  dead  ! 

In  Paris  the  Tramways  are  strictly  limited  to  the  open  country,  at  the 
Champs  Elysees  may  fairly  be  styled;  and  the  extension  of  the  Tramwayt  into 
the  streets  of  Paris  has  been  strictly  prohibited. 
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have  created  an  immense  amount  of  vehicular  traffic  of  all 
characters,  dimensions  and  build,  to  which  no  other  city  or 
place  can  supply  a  parallel,  either  in  one  respect  or  the 
other;  and  also,  perhaps,  having  reference  to  that  popu- 
lation and  that  traffic,  no  other  city  or  town  has  such  narrow 
streets. 

It  is  to  the  crowded  state  of  narrow  streets  that  the 
dangerous  accidents,  referred  to  in  the  Registrar  General's 
Report,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed,  as  also  to  the 
demand  in  the  public  interest,  for  protecting  pedestrians 
from  street  accidents,  by  making  raised  Standings.  No 
regard  would  be  paid  to  the  public  safety  in  permitting  any 
scheme  which  would  not  only  add  to  existing  dangers,  but 
remove  existing  precautions ;  and  unless  the  whole  of  the 
complaints  against  the  Street-Railways  of  1861  were  pure 
fictions,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  granting  of  powers 
for  such  a  purpose  now,  especially  as  the  traffic  has  enor- 
mously increased  since  that  period,  within  the  four-mile  area. 

In  the  papers  is  sued  in  1866,  the  parties  made  the  damaging 
admission  that  in  one  year  36  persons  were  killed  and  64 
injured  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  (having  an  alleged 
population  of  2,000,000)  by  the  Street-Trams.  Now  the 
Registrar- General's  Heport  of  Street  Accidents,  from  1st 
April  to  4th  November,  1865,  ascribes  6  only  out  of  108  fatal 
accidents,  to  Omnibuses.  The  Omnibus  traffic  in  our  leading 
crowded  thoroughfares  is,  in  some  places,  one-third  of  the 
whole,  and  even  on  London  Bridge  it  is  about  a  sixth  part  (as 
proved  by  the  City  Police  Statistics  presented  to  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons),  and  our  population  is  3,000,000. 

These  facts  show  the  accidents  from  Omnibuses  are  much 
below  their  proportion  of  the  traffic,  whilst  those  from 
American  Trams  are  in  excess  of  those  of  our  Omnibuses  as 
9  to  2  HI 

The  papers  following  are  the  authorities  referred  to  in 
the  above  statement. 
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APPENDIX. 


1858. 

EEJECTION  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  OF  A  BILL 
FOB  A  TKAMWAY  THROUGH  THE  NEW  ROAD. 

(From  "Hansard's  Debates") 


LONDON    TKAMWAY    B  I  L  L.  — B  Y    ORDER. 
BILL  PUT  OFF — ORDER  FOR  SECOND  BEADING  READ. 

Motion  made  and  question  proposed,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now 
read  a  second  time." 

Sir  B.  HALL  said,  he  hoped  the  House  would  be  induced  to 
postpone  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  for  six  months.  Private 
Bills  were  usually  referred  to  Select  Committees,  but  this  Bill 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  deserved  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  The  Bill  involved  an  entirely  new  principle,  and  would 
interfere  most  detrimentally  with  the  public  thoroughfares  of  the 
Metropolis.  Instead  of  applying,  like  Bail  way  Companies,  for 
power  to  make  a  road  of  their  own,  the  promoters  sought  the  UFO 
of  existing  roads  which  belonged  to,  and  were  maintained  by  the 
public ;  they  asked  for  power  to  appropriate  sixteen  feet  in  width 
of  the  public  thoroughfare  of  the  Metropolis,  in  order  that  their 
omnibuses  might  run  on  rails  laid  for  that  purpose.  Now  as 
some  of  the  public  thoroughfares  were  only  eighteen  feet  wide, 
only  one  foot  would  be  left  on  each  side  for  the  accommodation 
of  carriages,  carts,  and  all  the  ordinary  traffic.  It  must  bo 
admitted  that  there  was  hardly  a  thoroughfare  in  the  Metropolis 
at  present  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  existing  traffic ; 
and  he  therefore  thought  it  a  monstrous  proposition  to  ask 
permission  to  appropriate  sixteen  feet  of  a  highway  to  the 
purposes  of  a  private  omnibus  company. 

Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  the  word  "  now  "  at  the  end 
of  the  question,  and  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question—"  That  the  word  'now'  stand  part  of  the  question." 
Put  and  negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  question,  as  amended,  put  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  put  off  six  months. 

March  15, 1858. 
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OPINION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON 
TRAIN'S  BILL. 

(From  "Hansard's  Delates.") 

STREET  RAILWAY  COMPANY  BILL — SECOND  READING — ORDER  FOR 
SECOND  READING  READ. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  that  at  the  request  of  the  promoters,  he 
wished  to  move  that  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  be  postponed 
to  that  day  fortnight. 

Motion  made  and  question  proposed,  "That  the  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time  upon  this  day  fortnight." 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  should  move  that  the  Bill  should 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months.  He  opposed  the  Bill 
on  public  grounds.  No  person  who  had  examined  the  Bill  could 
suppose  seriously  that  it  could  be  entertained  by  the  House.  The 
practical  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  give  a  monopoly  to  one 
particular  company  to  possess  itself  of  all  the  streets  and  roads 
in  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  proposed 
tramway  might  be  a  great  public  convenience,  but  the  Bill  was 
in  its  nature  a  public  measure,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  He  protested  against  its  being 
postponed  one  night  after  another  until  the  end  of  the  Session, 
when  it  might  perhaps  be  passed  after  the  bulk  of  the  House  had 
left  town.  Let  them,  now  that  they  were  all  there,  dispose  of  it 
at  once. 

Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  the  word  "  fortnight "  and 
to  insert  the  words  "six  months  "  instead  therein. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  seconded  the  amendment.  He  had  put 
himself  to  some  trouble  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  proposal 
was  feasible,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  House 
of  Commons  sanctioned  such  a  proposal  to  lay  down  tramways 
in  the  crowded  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  the  Metropolis,  he 
should  not,  by  his  vote,  make  himself  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences that  might  follow,  Mr,  Train,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
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had  got  hold  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  his 
(Sir  J.  Shelley's)  district,  and  had  obtained  permission  to  put 
down  the  rails  in  Victoria  Street.  He  had  inspected  the  rails  and 
considered  them  dangerous  in  crowded  thoroughfares.  He  had 
heard  that  a  serious  accident  had  occurred  that  morning  on  the 
Bayswater  line  from  the  want  of  power  to  prevent  the  horses 
from  running  away  with  the  omnibus.  He  also  objected  to 
the  Bill  as  establishing  a  gross  monopoly  that  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  observed  that  the  arguments  used  by  his  honour- 
able friend  the  member  for  the  County  of  Cork,  and  his  honourable 
friend  the  member  for  Westminster,  against  the  Bill,  were  of 
the  most  antiquated  description.  The  same  arguments  had  been 
used  against  railways  by  people  who  had  an  objection  to  traverse 
the  country  by  that  mode  of  conveyance  some  thirty  years  ago. 
His  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Westminster,  had  told 
them  that  an  accident  had  occurred  that  morning  on  the  tramway 
laid  down  at  Bayswater.  He  (Mr.  Bright)  would  undertake  to 
say  that  no  man — unless  such  as  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go 
out  without  a  keeper  —  who  observed  the  traffic  upon  these 
tramways,  but  must  see  that  the  probability  of  accidents  was 
infinitely  less  than  by  the  ordinary  means  of  transit  in  the  city. 
The  Bill  was  merely  permissive  in  its  nature,  and  allowed  the 
Company  to  make  arrangements  for  laying  down  their  tramways 
with  the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  the  absolute 
authority  with  regard  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  roads  and 
streets.  The  Bill  conferred  no  power  on  the  Company  to  do  anytJiimj 
until  they  first  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  parties  who  at  present 
had  power  to  do  that  which  was  intended  by  the  Bill  to  be  done. 
By  one  clause  of  the  Bill  it  was  intended  to  give  remuneration 
to  the  promoters  of  this  new  system  of  railways  by  restricting 
to  the  Company  the  right  of  running  carriages  on  their  rails  with 
flange  wheels.  No  doubt  that  amounted  to  a  species  of  monopoly. 
(Hear,  hear,  from  the  Opposition.)  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite  were  opposed  to  monopoly.  But 
that  was  the  mode  in  which  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  proposed 
that  they  should  be  remunerated  for  their  expenditure.  The 


House  knew  perfectly  well  that  no  one  would  go  to  the  expense  of 
putting  down  tramways  without  being  remunerated.  The  ques- 
tion for  the  House  to  consider  was,  what  was  the  mode  by  which 
any  company  doing  that  work  for  the  public  should  be  remu- 
nerated ?  That  clause,  then,  was  one  which  the  House  ought  to 
refer  to  a  Select  Committee ;  to  take  evidence,  and  consider  the 
subject  fully,  so  as  to  indicate  to  the  House  what  should  be  its 
policy  in  matters  of  this  kind  for  the  future.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  proposed  mode  of  transit  was  found  to  be  of 
great  advantage  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  other  countries.  He 
should  be  sorry  that  the  House  should,  by  a  hasty  vote,  prevent 
that  which  might  turn  out  to  be  a  great  improvement.  He 
should,  therefore,  support  the  original  motion. 

Mr.  MASSEY  said  that  if  the  postponement  of  the  Bill  for  a 
fortnight  would  assist  the  object  of  the  promoters  he  should  have 
no  objection  to  that  course,  but  his  objection  to  the  Bill  was  one 
that  arose  from  the  forms  and  practice  of  the  House.  All  the 
arguments  urged  in  favour  of  laying  down  the  rails  would  be 
extremely  apposite  if  the  Bill  had  been  brought  before  the  House 
as  a  public  Bill :  the  Bill,  however,  comprised  subjects  that  did 
not  belong  to  the  province  of  private  legislation,  It  was  essen- 
tially a  public  Bill,  and  dealt  with  important  public  interests. 
He  said  that  in  the  most  decided  manner  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  who  was  bound  by 
Standing  Order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  all  private 
Bills  that  trenched  on  public  rights.  One  of  the  clauses  em- 
powered all  public  bodies  having  the  control  of  the  great  high- 
ways of  the  country  to  sanction  the  laying  down,  by  a  particular 
company,  of  a  system  of  transit,  thus  conferring  on  that  company 
a  monopoly  of  the  roads.  If  that  were  desirable  it  was  a  subject 
of  great  public  interest,  and  the  Bill  ought  to  be  introduced  with 
the  sanction  #f  the  Government.  He  should,  therefore,  support 
the  motion  of  the  honourable  member  for  Cork. 

Mr.  GUILDERS  said,  he  had  merely  proposed  the  postponement 
of  the  second  reading,  to  give  hon.  members  an  opportunity 
of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  system  of  street- 
railways  to  which  it  referred.  He  had  himself  seen  it  in 
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operation  on  a  largo  scale  in  the  United  States,  where  13,000,000 
persons  had  been  carried  by  it  in  one  year  with  scarcely  any 
accidents  to  themselves,  and  with  a  very  trifling  amount  of 
accidents  to  the  passers  by.  After  the  statement  of  the  right 
lion,  gentleman,  the  Chairman  of  Committee,  however,  ho  should 
withdraw  the  Bill,  on  the  understanding  that  the  question  should 
be  taken  up  by  the  House  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  view 
of  seeing  how  such  a  beneficial  object  as  laying  down  street- 
railways  could  be  carried  out. 

The  SPEAKER  said,  that  although  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
expressed  his  wish  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  he  could  not  entertain 
that  question  until  the  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  that  before  the  Bill  was  with- 
drawn, the  House  ought  to  have  a  clearer  understanding  on  the 
subject.  He  did  not  think  that  the  House  had  been  fairly  treated 
in  respect  to  this  Bill.  The  Bill  had  been  before  the  House  for  a 
long  time,  and  had  been  postponed  from  week  to  week,  and  it 
had  been  proposed  to  postpone  it  again  for  another  fortnight. 
Anything  seemed  desired  but  the  decision  of  the  House.  If  the 
question  was  withdrawn,  there  would  be  no  record  of  the  matter, 
and  therefore  he  for  one  should  wish  to  see  it  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cork. 

Lord  FERMOY  said,  that  his  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Birmingham  was  practically  adopting  a  principle  of  monopoly 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  mode  of  conveyance.  That  was  a 
rather  remarkable  proceeding  for  the  apostle  of  free  trade.  The 
real  question  was  whether  the  Bill  before  the  House  ought  to  be 
treated  as  a  private  or  a  public  Bill.  He  could  not  consent  to 
allow  the  amendment  to  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CHILDEES  said,  he  consented  to  the  Bill  being  negatived. 
Question— "  That  the  word   'fortnight'   stand  ^  part  of  the 
question." 

Put  and  negatived. 
Words  added. 

Main  question,  as  amended,  put  and  agreed  to. 
off  for  six  months  [i.e.  rejected?. 
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1861. 

KEJECTION  BY  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS  OF  A  TRAMWAY  BILL  AFTER  HEARING 
PROMOTERS. 

Martts,  7°  Mali,  1861. 

"  London  Tramway  and  Despatch  Company"  Bill :  reported. 
PREAMBLE  NOT  PBOVED. 


OPINION  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

1865-6.     Mr.  BAZALGETTE  reports  : 

"  The  mode  of  working  these  Tramways  is  not  described ;  but 
the  traffic  of  these  roads  and  streets  is  already  too  great  to  admit 
of  the  working  of  Tramways,  upon  any  plan  heretofore  tried, 
with  safety  and  convenience.  The  traffic  of  London  is  yearly 
increasing,  and  Tramways  therein  have  hitherto  failed  in  every 
instance  in  which  they  have  been  tried.  This  Bill  should  be 
opposed." 


In  1867  Mr.  BAZALGETTE  reports  on  the  scheme  (one  of  those 
now  re-introduced  in  1868)  of  the  Metropolitan  Tramway 
Company : 

"  This  Bill  would  enable  a  private  company  to  monopolize 
portions  of  important  thoroughfares ;  and  the  Arbitration  Clause 
would  in  effect  transfer  the  control  of  such  streets  from  the 
present  authorities  to  an  arbitrator,  to  be  appointed.  The  traffic 
of  these  roads  and  streets  is  already  too  great  to  admit  of  the 
working  of  Tramways,  upon  any  plan  heretofore  tried,  with 
safety  and  convenience.  The  traffic  of  London  is  yearly  in- 
creasing, and  Tramways  therein  have  hitherto  failed  in  every 
instance  in  which  they  have  been  tried." 


OPINIONS    ON    TRAMWAYS    IN    NEW  YORK, 

BY   THOSE   WHO   HAVE   SEEN   THEM. 

[These  opinions  are  extracted  from  various  sources,  and  were  not  written  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Tramway  discussion.] 


OPINION    OF   GEOKGE    AUGUSTUS    SAL  A,   Esq., 

From  "  My  Diary  in  America  in  the  midst  of  War." 

"  My  driver,  for  some  occult  reason  of  his  own — probably 
because  at  certain  points  the  main  thoroughfare  was,  ere  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  inconveniently  crowded — branched  off, 
from  time  to  time,  from  Broadway,  and  pursued  the  tenour  of  his 
way  through  back  streets.  There,-'  for  the  second  time  in  my 
life — the  first  I  had  seen  were  in  Boston  yesterday  afternoon — I 
met  those  monstrous  Noah's  Arks  upon  wheels,  the  horse-cars. 
They  are  like  Noah's  Arks,  and  nothing  else ;  and,  since  the  war, 
have  no  more  than  the  railway  ones  been  exempt  from  a  visitation 
of  "  creeping  things."  The  only  American  flea  I  ever  met  with 
was  in  a  street-car.  He  was  as  big  as  a  theatrical  flea — you 
know,  stuffy  dress-circle  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Barbican,  or  as  the 
pulex  literarius  which  was  wont  to  haunt  the  old  Reading  Room 
of  the  British  Museum.  Locomotion  on  a  street  railway  and  in  a 
street  car  is  not  unpleasant.  You  glide  along  very  smoothly  and 
very  swiftly ;  the  jingling  of  the  horses'  bells  is  soothing  to  the 
ear  ;  you  know  that  although  the  poor  animals  are  drawing  a 
caravan  containing  from  thirty  to  forty  passengers,  the  rail  makes 
their  task  comparatively  lightsome,  and  they  are  not  half  so 
cruelly  worked  as  the  omnibus  horses  on  Broadway ;  and  if  yon 
can  only  procure  a  seat,  or  are  not  compelled  to  give  the  one  you 


*  Mr.  Sala  explains  that  these  Trams  are  not  allowed  in  the  chief  main 
thoroughfares,  but  placed  in  the  "  BACK  STREETS."  The  Metropolitan  Tram- 
way  Company,  however,  would  appropriate  our  main  thorough' 
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have  to  a  lady,  you  may  be  sufficiently  comfortable  for  a  twenty 
minutes'  drive.  But  in  an  independent  wheeled  vehicle  the  first 
sensation  of  passing  over  a  street  railway  is  anything  but  de- 
lightful. The  passage  of  the  wheels  over  the  trams  produces  a 
grinding,  rasping,  jolting  sensation,  that  penetrates  to  your  very 
marrow.  If  you  have  a  tooth  given  to  aching,  or  a  corn  given  to 
shooting,  I  will  back  the  street  tram —if  you  be  unaccustomed  to 
it — to  stir  up  the  latent  demons.  All  the  Avenues,  save  one, 
running  parallel  to  Broadway,  have  a  double  line  of  rails  laid 
throughout  their  entire  length.  Most  of  the  side  streets  are 
similarly  cut  up.  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  THE  CHIEF 

THOROUGHFARES,  ARE  ALONE  EXEMPT  FROM  THIS  MOST  LEVELLING 

TRAM  SYSTEM.  It  is  an  immense  convenience  to  persons  of 
moderate  means,  for  you  can  go  from  one  end  of  New  York  to 
the  other  for  five  cents.  Consider  the  difference  between  that 
Lilliputian  tariff  and  the  five  dollar  fare  of  the  hacks  !  There  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question  of  American 
locomotion  ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  in  any  case,  certain  that 
New  York  could  no  more  get  on  without  street  railways  THAN 
WE  IN  LONDON  COULD  GET  ON  WITH  THEM," 

AGAIN  (in  another  part)  : — 

"  There  is  one  nuisance  in  New  York  streets  to  which  I  have 
not  as  yet  drawn  attention.  The  pavement  is  execrably  bad. 
The  normal  rudeness  of  the  roadways  is  aggravated  by  the  rails 
laid  down  for  the  horse  cars,  which  render  anything  like  skilful 
driving  impossible,  AND  WOULD  BRING  HANSOM  CABS,  WERE  THEY 
TRIED  IN  NEW  YORK,  TO  SPEEDY  GRIEF  ;  but  the  foot  pavement  is 
very  little  better.  Even  in  the  oft-quoted  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  the  best  paved  streets  in  the  city,  bad  is  emphatically 
the  best ;  the  remainder  are  simply  abominable.  Huge  blocks  of 
ill-cut  and  ill-levelled  stone  alternate  with  shards,  and  pebbles, 
and  shapeless  fragments — with  gaps,  and  fissures,  and  interregna 
of  110  pavement  at  all.  Immense  sums  of  money  are  periodically 
spent  in  keeping  up  the  side  walks,  just  as  sums  as  immense  are 
lavished  on  Contractors,  who  undertake  to  sweep  and  cleanse  the 
streets  ;  but  the  supremacy  of  'muck'  is  generally  vindicated." 
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OPINION    OF    A    VISITOR    TO    NEW    YORK   IN   1860. 

(Extracted  from  "  Bentley's  Miscellany"  Oct.  1807.) 

"A     GLANCE     AT     NEW     YORK." 

"Of  all  sights  in -New  York,  Broadway  must  take  precedence. 
-.;-.  *  *  >:•  Above  the  City  Hall  locomotion  is  easy;  hut 
below  that  point  the  throng  presses,  particularly  at  certain 
points  of  the  day.  Such  straitened  circumstances,  in  hot 
epidemic-loving  weather,  cannot  but  actively  propagate  disease. 
The  road  traffic,  considering  that  most  of  the  other  streets  are 
impassable  by  reason  of  tramways,  struck  mo  as  rather  small 
than  otherwise  for  so  large  a  city.  The  passenger-traffic  of  New 
York  is  almost  wholly  by  cars.  No  cars  run  in  Broadway,  how- 
ever, and  but  few  cabs  or  coaches,  while  the  omnibuses,  though 
carrying  insides  only,  seem  rarely  full.  The  circulation  one  may 
see  daily  at  the  junction  of  Gracechurch  and  King  William 
Streets,  or  the  dead  lock  one  so  often  encounters  down  Cheapside 
and  Ludgate  Hill,  are  unknown  to  Broadway.  :'.-  *  *  * 

"If  one  names  Fifth  Avenue,  with  Broadway,  two  or  three 
roadlets  east,  and  the  commercial  walks,  where  commerce  would 
be  otherwise  impracticable,  the  few  streets  of  New  York  which 
are  untrammelled  by  tramways  will  have  been  enumerated.  I 
say  untrammelled  advisedly  ;  for  the  mild  attempt  we  once  saw 
in  the  Bayswater  Koad,  and  the  partial  adoption  of  the  tram 
system  for  the  Passy  omnibus,  can  convey  no  real  notion  of  it 
as  seen  in  full  vigour  in  America.  All  the  streets  of  New  York, 
the  above-named  excepted,  have  lines  of  cars.  Two  lines,  up 
and  down,  is  what  is  customary ;  but  four  lines  are  not  uncom- 
mon. By  consequence,  the  entire  roadstead  being  preoccupied,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  vehicle,  other  than  a  regulation  "  car,"  to  pass 
with  safety.  When  convenient  to  use  the  cars,  you  certainly  find 
them  to  be  good  conveyances  in  themselves.  They  are  firmly 
built,  large,  clean,  and  comfortable.  Drawn  by  active  little 
dray-horses,  and  driven  by  clever  drivers,  they  do  their  work 
expeditiously,  rarely  falling  foul  of  an  accident:  hence,  apart 
from  the  prevailing  surliness  and  discourtesy,  travelling  by  them 
is  rather  agreeable.  But,  considered  from  an  ethical  point  of 
view,  they  very  strikingly  exemplify  the  tyrannous  tendency 
of  democracy.  Here  is  a  strong  minority  (for  it  is  not  the 
utter  mob  that  makes  daily  use  of  the  cars),  which,  by  forcibly 
protruding  its  personal  wants,  has  succeeded  in  ousting  tlio 
weaker  majority.  Everyone  acquainted  with  the  tram  system 
feel  that  laying  down  a  tramway,  to  be  worked  as  tlic  Americans 
work  it,  is  the  same  thing,  in  respect  of  independent  conveyances,  as, 
so  to  speak,  proclaiming  a  district.  Such  tyrannical  interference 
with  ffci  liberty  of  locomotion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  absolute  injury 
to  traffic,  would  never  be  tolerated  in  king-ridden  London. 

"All  efforts  to  introduce  cabs  into  America  have  proved 
failures.  The  reason  is  evident.  Our  cabs  could  110  more  lice  in 
the  trammelled  streets  of  New  York  than  could  trai,  '•«  tlic 

free  thoroughfares  of  London." 


Printed  by  W.  J.  GOLBOUBN,  Princes  Street,  Coventry  Street,  W. 
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